hands. 'When you moved out of Howards End, I should
have moved Mr Charles Wilcox into it. I should have kept
so remarkable a place in the family.'

' So it is,' he replied. * I haven't sold it, and don't mean to.9

'No; but none of you are there.'

'Oh, we've got a splendid tenant - Hamar Bryce, an
invalid. If Charles ever wanted it - but he won't. Dolly is
so dependent on modern conveniences. No, we have all
decided against Howards End. We like it in a way, but
now we feel it is neither one thing nor the other. One must
have one thing or the other.'

'And some people are lucky enough to have both. You're
doing yourself proud, Mr Wilcox. My congratulations.'

'And mine,' said Helen.

'Do remind Evie to come and see us - two, Wickham
Place. We shan't be there very long, either.'

'You, too, on the move?'

'Next September,5 Margaret sighed.

'Everyone moving! Good-bye.'

The tide had begun to ebb. Margaret leant over the
parapet and watched it sadly. Mr Wilcox had forgotten his
wife, Helen her lover; she herself was probably forgetting.
Everyone moving. Is it worth while attempting the past
when there is this continual flux even in the hearts of men?

Helen roused her by saying:' What a prosperous vulgarian
Mr Wilcox has grown! I have very little use for him in these
days. However, he did tell us about the Porphyrion. Let us
write to Mr Bast as soon as ever we get home, and tell him
to clear out at once.*

'Do: yes, that's worth doing. Let us.9

'Let's ask him to tea.'

CHAPTER XVI
LEONARD accepted the invitation to tea next Saturday.
But he was right; the visit proved a conspicuous failure.
'Sugar?' said Margaret.
'Cake?' said Helen. 'The big cake or the little deadlies?
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